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by LCdr. Sean Clar 


e took off out of NAF El Centro on a beautiful 
\ ‘Ups The first order of business was a takeoff roll 
vat less than 700 feet. “What were the winds 
again?” I wondered. “Oh well, as long as they’re straight 
down the runway, who cares?” Just another great day to 
be flying VFR in our high-performance T-34. 

My copilot and IJ had briefed with the strike lead that 
we were going to low-safe while we were in the Chocolate 
Mountains. We mounted up for the 20-minute flight to the 
restricted area. 

We climbed to our VFR cruising altitude of 7,500 feet 
and contacted Yuma Range to check into the target area. 
Everything about this flight reminded me of the hundreds of 
similar flights I’d flown during the past three years. . 
we started to enter the Blue Mountain Airfield area. 

We cruised comfortably into the area, started to cross 
the Chocolate Mountain ridge line, and promptly ran into a 
little turbulence. I’m talking the normal brilence that we 


. until 


ASS 


| looked in my rearview mate 
to see my copilot pulling his head 
back into the cockpit. His inertial 
reel had failed, and his head had 
burst through the canopy. 
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c took off out of NAF El Centro on a beautiful 

day. The first order of business was a takeoff roll 

at less than 700 feet. “What were the winds 
again?” | wondered. “Oh well, as long as they’re straight 
down the runway, who cares?” Just another great day to 
be flying VFR in our high-performance T-34. 

My copilot and I had briefed with the strike lead that 
we were going to low-safe while we were in the Chocolate 
Mountains. We mounted up for the 20-minute flight to the 
restricted area. 

We climbed to our VFR cruising altitude of 7,500 feet 
and contacted Yuma Range to check into the target area. 


Everything about this flight reminded me of the hundreds of 


similar flights I'd flown during the past three years. . . until 
we started to enter the Blue Mountain Airfield area. 

We cruised comfortably into the area, started to cross 
the Chocolate Mountain ridge line, and promptly ran into a 
little turbulence. I’m talking the normal turbulence that we 
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feel almost every day out here in the West flying our T-34s, 
but that’s where the similarities stopped. Reaching the 
downwind side of the ridge, the aircraft felt like it was falling 
out of the sky. 

“This can’t be happening to the Mentor,” | thought. “It’s 
too high-performance for that!” My next thought was that 
the wind blast was odd. Then I wondered what this plexiglas 
was doing in my lap. 

No sooner was the aircraft flying again than | looked in 
my rearview mirror to see my copilot pulling his head back 
into the cockpit. His inertial reel had failed, and his head had 
burst through the canopy. I asked the obvious questions: 
“Are you OK? Did you get cut? Can you still move your 
head?” I began to slow down the aircraft to minimize the 
wind blast; 120 knots seemed to work well. | figured we'd 
better turn around and go back to El Centro. 

The flight back seemed to take an eternity, no doubt due 
to the 40 to 50 knots of wind now in our faces, combined 
with the 120 knots we maintained to keep down the wind 
blast. Let’s see, that would be a total of 70 knots ground 
speed. Kind of like driving down the freeway with your 
convertible top down. 








wile 








The approach and landing back into NAF El Centro 
were uneventful, albeit extremely slow. Our ground speed 
on approach was a whopping 65 knots! Once comfortably 
back in the ready room, I began to research mountain 
flying and light aircraft. As a jet aviator, | hadn’t thought 
much about the effects of wind. But as a light-prop 
aviator, I realized that I'd better start thinking again. I hit 
the books and went to work. Interestingly, the Federal 
Aviation Administration has dedicated a whole section to 
mountain flying in the FAR/AIM. 

Here are some of the highlights and recommendations: 

® Don’t fly a light aircraft near mountains when the 
winds at your proposed altitude exceed 35 miles per hour. 

® Expect winds to be of much greater velocity over 
mountain passes than reported a few miles from them. 

® Approach mountain passes as high as possible. 

® Don’t fly near or above abrupt changes in terrain. 
Expect severe turbulence, especially in high winds. 





The FAA also suggests that when you approach a 
mountain ridge, you should fly a 45-degree angle to the 
horizontal direction of the ridge. You’ ll find it easier to 
retreat from the ridge with less stress on the aircraft if you 
run into severe turbulence and downdrafts. If you encoun- 
ter severe turbulence, reduce power and adjust pitch until 
your aircraft approaches maneuvering speed, then adjust 
power and fly away from the turbulence. 

We learned a lot of things the day we created the 
convertible Mentor. The main thing was to respect your 
environment. Something as simple as wind can wreak 
havoc on your otherwise beautiful day. Had we been just a 
little closer to the ground, we could have crashed. "37 


LCdr. Clark was attached to VMFA-101 as an instructor when this incident 
took place. He flies with VFA-201 as a reservist. 
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by Lt. Robert Loughran 


atching the crash crew extinguish 
brake fires on both of my main 
landing gear, I realized how close 
I’d come to a major mishap, I’d let a minor 
problem develop into a situation I could have 
and should have handled better. As it turned 
out, basic lessons I thought I’d learned in flight 
school would have prevented the whole thing. 
I had been on a check flight with a senior 
JO from the squadron as my wingman and 
instructor. I’d spent the previous day and most 
of the morning preparing for the hop. We took 
off with a 10-second interval and made our 
rendezvous as briefed. We climbed out on the 
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hazy but otherwise cloudless day, and pro- 
ceeded to airspace off the coast of North 
Carolina. I noticed a BIT advisory and 
checked my displays to determine the cause. I 
had an FCS degrade, and the FCS page 
showed a maintenance code of 73. Not 
knowing what that code meant, I asked my 
wingman about the degrade. He wasn’t sure 
but recommended I head back to the field for 
a precautionary, visual straight-in. He pro- 
ceeded with the mission, and I contacted 
approach for vectors back to the field. I also 
called base to let them know the situation and 
find out what that maintenance code was. 

I was level at FL 190 before deciding to 
turn back, so approach told me to descend to 
5,000 feet because I w; y. ou 


































































































of the field. I started dumping gas but decided 

I would not have enough time to reach my 
maximum normal landing weight of 33,000 
pounds. Instead, I adjusted to below the 
maximum, flared-landing weight of 39,000 
pounds. I stopped dumping when the aircraft 
gross weight was 35,000 pounds. I continued 
my descent to 1,500 feet and set up for a left 
base to the runway. I started my turn to final at 
4.5 miles and lowered the gear. 

Base called back with the cause for the 
maintenance code. The nosewheel proximity 
switch had failed. I immediately checked my 
landing gear for a three-down-and-locked 
indication. I was sure the gear worked, but 
with a failed proximity switch, you often don’t 
have accurate indications. The indicators were 
all green, so I reported three down to tower 
and got clearance to land on the runway, which 
was 8,000 feet. As I started to flare for 
landing, I realized I was extremely fast but 
figured it was because I was heavier than 
normal and not on-speed. I floated down the 
runway farther than expected and noticed I 
was at 168 knots—much faster than I should 
have been. On touchdown, I immediately 
applied the brakes and fed in a little back stick 
to raise the stabilators and increase the drag. 
My squadron’s SOP requires 100 knots 
maximum by the 4-board, with normal braking. 
I tried to be smooth on the brakes, because I 
didn’t want to overheat them. I slowed to 100 
knots with 4,000 feet remaining, but just barely 
and certainly not with normal braking. I was 
able to slow to safe taxi speed, clear the 
runway, and complete my post-landing checks. 
When I tried to raise my flaps, the switch was 
already in the up position! I had just landed 
with the flaps up. That, combined with the 
heavier landing weight, explained the high 
approach and landing speed. 

During the taxi back to the line, the jet 
handled normally until I turned off one taxiway 
onto another and noticed the brakes getting 
extremely soft and unresponsive. I smelled 
burning rubber and realized I had hot brakes 
and possibly a blown tire. I pulled off the 
taxiway onto the transient ramp and stopped. I 
secured the engines and climbed out as the 


smell of burnt rubber got stronger. The ex- 
tremely hot brakes had caused both main 
landing-gear tires to deflate, and as the crash 
crew rolled up, the port brake was smoking. It 
caught fire, and as the crash crew extinguished 
it, the starboard brake caught fire, too. The 
result: two destroyed brake assemblies, two 
destroyed tires, one destroyed hydraulic line, 
and one pilot with some explaining to do. 

How many times during fliziit training 
were the basics of piloting drilled into our 
heads? Aviate-navigate-communicate was the 
mantra preached by every instructor I ever 
had, especially when training for simulated 
emergencies. Neverthless, I’d allowed an 
unnecessary radio call to break my habit 
pattern of putting the gear handle down and 
immediately placing the flap switch to full 
down. That would not have been such a big 
deal if I had only followed some of the other 
training I had received repeatedly, like com- 
pleting the landing checklist and making an on- 
speed crosscheck. Even though I was not 
intending to fly an on-speed approach, the 190 
knots of airspeed as I started to flare should 
have been a big clue. On-speed for my gross 
weight of 34,500 pounds is 144 knots. When I 
touched down at 168 knots and finally recog- 
nized that something wasn’t right, I should 
have taken it around. 

The most dangerous part of this landing 
was that if I had decided to take it around at 
any point after I had started braking, it would 
have been extremely difficult to get airborne. 
With the flaps up, my takeoff speed would 
have been significantly higher than normal and 
the available runway much reduced. I had 
considered dropping the hook as I struggled to 
make my board speed, but decided against it as 
the jet began responding to braking, and the 
board speed seemed attainable. The key 
wording in the SOP about board speeds was 
that you should make them using normal 
braking. I violated SOP and ended up signifi- 
cantly damaging the jet. Even after making 
multiple mistakes, I simply could have dropped 
the hook and trapped at the long-field gear, a 
much less costly solution. == 
Lt. Loughran flies with VFA-83. 
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nmy second set of work-ups in prepara- 
tion for my second cruise, we had been 
bouncing for a week or so. As a pilot, 
FCLPs seem like running a marathon in the 
desert: tiring, repetitious, even a little boring. 
The main challenge seems to simply make it to 
the end in one piece. As a landing signal 
officer, it’s the same as above, only barefoot 
on cactus the whole way. I was exhausted, 
which was the first link in the chain of events 
that followed. And the routine had begun to 
flirt with the monotonous. Maybe that was the 
second link, but I wasn’t counting. 

[ raced to the outlying field used for 
FCLPs, waved a day period, hurried back to 
our home field for a day bounce flight of my 
own, grabbed a fast-food burger, then waved 
again. It was now zero-dark thirty. I had to 
hot-switch and hot-pit into a jet for my last 
night-bounce period. I’d done this a hundred 
times (OK, maybe only 50). I taxied into the 
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hot-brake/hot-switch area, and the brakes felt 
good. I set the parking brake, shut down the 
starboard engine, and thought of another 
addition to our next foc’sle follies skit. 1 was 
really compartmentalizing now. 

The plane captain gave me the pull- 
chocks signal, and my muscle memory took 
over. In almost one motion, I stepped on the 
brakes and pushed in the parking brake. In 
that split-second, my right foot slipped from 
the toe brake and kicked in full right rudder. 
Quickly, I reset the parking brake and put my 
foot back in place. It seemed like a close one, 




















but I didn’t think the aircraft moved, because | 
came off one brake for only a microsecond. 

I got my gas, started motors, taxied, took 
off, bounced a zillion times, landed, and then 
walked back to maintenance control. The 
maintenance chief on duty immediately said, 
“Sir, we got an Anymouse report—you almost 
took offa guy’s foot.” 

I replied, “Chief, that’s right, and it was 
totally my fault. | wasn’t concentrating, and 
my foot slipped. I need to apologize to that 
Sailor.” 

My chief said, “No problem, sir. It was a 
great learning point for the line shack. We 


Slip Can 
Foot 








won’t remove chocks from the front of the 
tire, we'll kick ‘em out from behind and pull 
them out from the side. Just in case.” 

“Wow, chief, that’s one squared-away line 
division.” 

“Very funny, sir. You wouldn’t be saying 
that because you’ re our division officer now, 
would you?” 

Just because I had been through hot- 
refueling 50 times didn’t make it any less 
hazardous. Dangerous activities (such as 
carrier aviation) don’t change just because we 
gain experience—we simply learn to manage 
the hazards and risks better. In this case, a 
moment’s inattention on my part almost 
maimed or killed a squadronmate. This lesson 
reminded me how much I need to pay attention 
to detail at all times, and also how much the 
troops operating around our aircraft depend on 
me to do just that. == 
Lt. Ware flies with VAQ-131 
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, briefed artillery emplacements miles single-engine. I looked for the approach plate, 

( that needed servicing. Five then consulted my handy Garmin GPS. 

minutes into bad-guy country, my I gave the field information to my pilot, just like 

# pilot told me we had an oil- back in the training command. I pulled up the frequen- 
- breather-pressure light on the cies for approach, tower, and ground, which were all 
right engine. He brought the VHF on the Garmin. Our wingman decided to hang 
engine back to idle and evaluated on for most of the transit, since he had plenty of gas, 
oil pressure according to too. It’s a good thing he did, because soon after 
NATOPS. The light stayed steady establishing comms with Sigonella approach, our back 
and oil pressure was normal. radio died. The front radio is not VHF capable, so we 
NATOPS says if oil pressure is had to ask our wingman for help. They quickly 
normal, then assume it is a coordinated a UHF frequency for us. 
breather-pressure problem and While struggling to understand the Italian control- 
shut down the affected engine. lers, we completed the single-engine landing checklist 


Because these pressure and confirmed one more time that the short-field 
switches are notorious for their arresting gear was in battery. Our wingman returned 
false indications, it took abouthalf to the ship when it was clear we would make it to the 
a second to decide that we would field. After touchdown, however, we didn’t feel the 
leave the engine running, at least mild tug of the field arresting gear. Instead, the radio 
until we could get the nose filled with “Alpha Juliet Two-Oh-Two, you have fire 
pointed in a better direction, coming from your back!” After a second or two of 
namely back the way we came. checking for other indications inside and outside the 
We told our wingman what was cockpit, we realized he was talking about the sparks 
happening. Then we turned the hook was making as it dragged down the runway. 
around and secured the right My pilot slowed the jet and taxied off the runway, 
engine. where'we spent a half-hour waiting for the ground 

We were loaded with four crew to de-arm us. I had to get out of the jet and pin 
GBU-12s, a pair of AIM-9 the gear myself before shutdown because the ground 

_ Sidewinders, an AIM-7 Sparrow, crew there had never pinned a Tomcat before. 
a LANTIRN pod, and about Thinking back on that night, I’m glad we had a 
16,000 pounds of gas. We wingman to help us wade through some of the admin 
-couldn’t maintain FL240 at mil comm while completing checklists. More importantly, 
power, so my pilot went to full they saved us from having to reestablish comms with 
afterburner on the leftengine until Sigonella approach control through UHF guard, which 
we crossed the border. Then we would have been difficult at best. I also kicked myself 
| started a gradual descent to for not having the proper pubs—such as an approach 
"17,000 feet; at mil power, the left plate—handy. The Garmin GPS helped us with VHF 
engine couldn’tkeepusany frequencies and field layout, but UHF frequencies 
higher than that. would have been nice to have that night, and if it 
Since we were 200 nm from the ship, we had plenty ——_ weren’t for the nice weather, we might pave had to 
of time to complete the single-engine cruise checklist shoot an instrument approach. 
_and weigh our options, Gas and weather were no — Know your diverts cold, and always carry the 
problem, so we could divert if we had to. We’d have to. _ pubs for those diverts and the local area on every 
. jettison our r stores ifwe lg to shoot a night, single- _ flight. Finally, think twice about sending your wingman 
‘oach to the s home, even when you’re sure you have the situation 
suitcased. =~ 


Lt: Rando flies with VF-14. 
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by LCar. Jay Elliot 


he skies were crystal clear over NAS Pt. 

Mugu, and I was looking forward to flying. 

I did not suspect that the flight would 
bring an opportunity for another Hawkeye mile- 
stone. 

We were scheduled for post-maintenance 
functional check flight (FCF) bravo and charlie 
profiles. The mechs had worked on the aircraft’s 
propeller and flight-control system: they had 
changed the port prop assembly, port aileron 
bungee, autopilot actuator, and drag brace. Prior to 
our flight, the aircraft underwent several turns, 
including high-power engine runs, with no prob- 
lems. QA thoroughly briefed us on the mainte- 
nance, then we manned up the aircraft. I didn’t 
have my FCF qual yet in the squadron. As a result, 
although I would be in the left seat, I wasn’t the 
aircraft commander. The flight was supposed to be 
the last of my FCF syllabus hops prior to my 
signoff. 

Everything was fine through the takeoff roll, 
and all the FCF checks were proceeding smoothly. 
However, just after we retracted the landing gear, 
at approximately 15 feet AGL, the aircraft began 
an uncommanded, rapid, left-wing-down roll. I 
countered the roll; I needed approximately three- 
quarters right lateral throw just to maintain wings 
level. Using ICS, I called, “We have a problem,” 
and other than being sure that it was not engine- 
related, which a quick scan of the tape gauge 
provided, I didn’t know what the source was. The 
CAPC and I quickly discussed that we would keep 
the airspeed at its current 155 KIAS and not bring 
the flaps up from the 10-degree takeoff setting. In 
the E-2, the ailerons droop with the flaps, and we 
did not want to test the effect of a flap change on 
the roll input. The copilot told tower we needed to 
return for landing. Although I requested he declare 
an emergency, the call never made it out of the 
aircraft. With the roll input countered, I began a 
climbing left turn to 2,000 foot downwind. 

At the beginning of the turn, I reduced the port 
engine’s power toward idle to help the turn rate 
and reduce the required aileron input. Because I 
didn’t tell the copilot I was going to do that, it 
confused him. He thought we’d lost an engine. 

On downwind, we completed the NATOPS 
flight-control-malfunction procedures, with the 
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the call never made it 





out of the aircraft. 











CICO backing us up from the pocket checklist. We 
discussed potential sources. A flap asymmetry is 
possible in the E-2, but we hadn’t moved the flaps, 
and they looked like they matched. The port aileron 
was an obvious candidate, because of the mainte- 
nance, but the failure mode was not clear. The PCL 
procedures didn’t work, and the aircraft still wanted 
to roll left. It was possible to maintain wings-level trim 
by using full, right-wing-down, aileron trim. 

We examined controllability in a gear-down, 10- 
degree flap configuration. As we were turning to a 





photo modified by Yvonne Dawson 


long final for the runway, we got an unexpected 
flyby from a Tomcat coming into the field via 
course rules. It wasn’t a near-midair, but they 
had to maneuver, and it could have been avoided 
if we had declared an emergency with tower. 
We continued our approach and made a straight- 
in landing, maintaining 150 KIAS until touch- 
down. A long straight-in was critical because we 
wanted to detect any drift early and avoid having 
to make large lineup corrections. Our touchdown 
speed was higher than the published NATOPS 
limit of 135 knots. However, the copilot and I 
were aware of a recent NATOPS conference 
that increased this speed to 174 knots. 

Post-flight inspection revealed that the 
follow-up push rod in the port aileron had failed. 
This failure caused the loss of feedback for 
aileron position, which put the aileron in a full- 
trailing-edge-up position. The original, port- 
aileron, drag-brace change had been required 
because, due to improper maintenance proce- 
dures, it had been bent during aileron rigging. 

An EI response on the failed push rod said it 
normally has loads of about 2.5 pounds, and its 
failure load is approximately 1,550 pounds, a 
safety factor of 620. The most likely conclusion 
was that the push rod had been damaged at the 
same time as the drag brace. Maintenance 
personnel did not detect it from visual inspection 
and it didn’t show up on subsequent throw- 
checks and engine turns before the flight. 

This incident generated some important 
points. We proved you could fly the Hummer 
with only one aileron. Also, we changed air- 
speed very little while in this condition. From 
gear retraction to touchdown, our airspeed only 
varied by 10 knots. We checked controllability 
only in an airspeed range sufficient for landing. 

If your aircraft is under control, don’t change 
configuration unless absolutely necessary to 
make the landing. Had we changed flap settings, 
the aileron droop may have made the aircraft so 
hard to handle that it might have become uncon- 
trollable. 

Declare an emergency. This action will clear 
the space around you and reduce your cockpit 
workload by minimizing external factors while 
you handle your aircraft. =o 


LCdr. Elliott, a former test pilot, flies with VAW-112 
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first deployment as an H2P had been 
successful. I was part of the SAR 
detachment on board the USS Peleliu 
(LHA 5), and by the end of the cruise had 
become quite comfortable with my flying 
abilities in the H-46D. I was looking forward to 
making HAC and—after 80 straight days at 
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sea—looking forward to seeing home even 
more. We stopped in Hawaii to pick up Tigers 
while en route to San Diego, planning several 
flight demonstrations and familiarization tours 
to keep them busy on the trip home. Through- 
out cruise, our detachment had worked 
successfully with the EOD personne!. We 
were going to do a final cast and recovery 
with them, which involved some demolition 
charges for the Tiger demonstration. 

Prior to our aircrew brief, we briefed as 
usual with the EOD to establish our course of 
action in the event of an emergency. After 
launching from Peleliu, we were cleared to 
the starboard delta to await our commence 
time. The plan was to place a buoy in the 
ocean on the port side, 1,000 yards ahead of 
the ship, so the demo would go off as the ship 
passed. While waiting for all this to happen, 
the crew chief decided to give some im- 
promptu training to the second crewman. 
Keeping our mission in mind, he ran through 
several hoist-failure scenarios. His forethought 
would prove invaluable. 

Eventually the time came for us to set up 
the buoy and prepare the demo charges. 
Peleliu’s flight deck was crowded with Tigers 
looking forward to seeing the explosion. After 
some confusion with Center on where exactly 
to place the buoy, we flew a 10-knot, 10-foot 
approach and jumped two EOD personnel 
with the buoy and charges. The waves were 4 
to 6 feet high, but the divers appeared to be 
doing well. Upon getting the “OK” signal, we 
perched about 100 yards to the left and 
climbed up to 150 feet to avoid the salt spray 
and give the divers some room to work. After 
about five minutes, we received the pick-up 
signal, maneuvered over the divers, and 
descended to 30 feet for the pick-up. The 
crew chief was operating the hoist. Just after 
the hook reached the water, he reported a 
hoist failure and leak. The HAC and I looked 
at our gauges and saw our utility system and 
No. 2 flight-boost system had gone to zero. 

The pilot at the controls (the HAC) 
immediately began transitioning to forward 
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flight, not realizing there was a diver on the 
hook. The crew chief was having a hard time 
cutting the cable; the switch was covered in 


~ hydraulic oil, so it was hard to break the shear- 


wire on the switch cover. He told the pilot that 
we had a diver on the hook, the HAC stabi- 
lized the helicopter, and the crew chief told us 
the cable had been cut. We transitioned to 
forward flight, gained altitude, and bustered to 
the ship, which was about four miles away. 

While all this was happening, | ran through 
the emergency procedures, declared an 
emergency, and informed Tower the SAR 
aircraft needed to pick up the EOD divers. 
The second crewman ensured the passengers 
were strapped in, then broke out the pocket 
checklist and completed the emergency 
procedures once again. 

The ship cleared the deck in record time, 
and we brought the helo in for a landing on 
spot 7. We immediately shut down the aircraft, 
deciding not to use the rotor brake for fear of 
starting a fire with so much hydraulic fluid 
leaking. Not only had a supply line broken on 
the hoist, but a fitting had backed off the 
pressure line from the pump. Consequently, 
3,000-psi hydraulic fluid was streaming out all 
over the back of the aircraft. The crew chief 
was drenched from head to toe with fluid from 
the winch. 

Even though we had discussed this 
emergency and practiced it halfan hour 
before, the suddenness of it shocked us all.. 
Although the time between losing the hoist and 
landing was only about six minutes, it seemed 
more like six hours. I learned a valuable lesson: 
you can never be too prepared. A simple 
operation very quickly turned into a potentially 
fatal one, as is so often the case with aircraft 
emergencies. Excellent crew coordination, a 
prompt response to the emergency, and quick 
thinking helped us land safely. No matter how 
comfortable you are with the mission, always 
be prepared. “37 
Ltjg. Kinsella flies with HC-11 
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y Lt. Loren Roméus 


had just taken off from Monroe, 

La., for an easy flight back to 

Whiting Field. It was one of my last 
flights in the VTs, and I was beginning to feel 
at home in the front seat of the T-34C. The air 
was smooth, and there wasn’t a cloud in sight 
as we purred upward into the clear blue sky. 
“This is the life!” I thought as the altimeter 
wound through 3,000 feet, and I prepared to 
level off at 3,500. 

Wham! Bang! Crunch! In the blink of an 
eye, the perfect view out my front windscreen 
was marred by the twisted metal of a 
crumpled engine cowling. For a moment, I 
pondered the trajectory the cowling would 
follow if it detached from the airframe. I knew 
the windscreen, my helmet and visor were my 
only lines of defense. 

While I wasted precious seconds worrying 
about the cowling, the instructor in the back 
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seat showed a little more sense. Taking the 
controls and slowing us down, he asked, 
“What happened?” 

Although | wasn’t sure, | carefully 
described what I saw. To my amazement, the 
crumpled cowling was holding perfectly 
steady in the turbulent air right behind the 
propeller. We might have hit a bird, but there 
weren’t many birds at 3,000 feet, and it was 





unlikely a bird could have passed through the 
propeller. 

Rather than speculate about the cause of 
our precarious situation, we focused on return- 
ing to terra firma. After a few controllability 
checks at altitude, we landed at Monroe 
Regional Airport. We inspected the engine 
cowling and prop area, but we saw no signs of 
an external strike. It looked as if the cowling 
had simply popped open in flight and crumpled 
in the slipstream. 

Why did the cowling open in flight? Was it 
a faulty latch? Had we failed to secure it 





during preflight? As disturbing as the latter 
thought was, we couldn’t dismiss the possibil- 
ity. After giving our battle-scarred chariot 
another careful inspection, we sat down and 
played the preflight sequence of events step- 
by-step. 

We had begun in routine fashion, starting 
at the trailing edge of the port wing and 
heading in opposite directions around the 
aircraft. | was examining the port side of the 


engine, and the instructor was rounding the tail 
when we were interrupted by an airline pilot 
who came sauntering over to admire our little 
puddle-jumper. He introduced himself as a 
former naval aviator who had flown the T-34B 
during his days as a student. We stood around 
shooting the breeze for 10 minutes or so 
before he wandered off, still reminiscing about 
the “good old days” when he had been in my 
shoes. My instructor, noting the delay, told me 
to go ahead and strap in while he finished the 
preflight. That’s when things gota little hazy. 
Because I was in the cockpit strapping in and 
going through the checklist, 1 wasn’t watching 
the instructor button up the aircraft. It wasn’t 
his normal routine, so the instructor could not 
remember where he had resumed the preflight 
and whether he had secured all the cowlings. 
That little incident earned me another day 
in the bayou country; more importantly, it 
taught me the value of following a routine. 
Checklists are an indispensable part of 
aviation, and so are other repetitive tasks for 
which you develop routines. Since that day, | 
have made a concerted effort to make sure 
my routines balance thoroughness and effi- 
ciency. Some routines, like preflight, change 
whenever I transition to 
a new airframe. Others, 
like setting up for an 
instrument approach, 
require little change. 
When I deviate from my 
routine, warning bells go 
off, and | increase my 
attention to detail to 
keep from missing 
something important. 
Pilots are creatures 
of habit — make sure 
your habits are good 


ones. =~ 
Lt. Roméus flies with HC-4 
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~~ byLt. Ralph R. Smith, Ill 


\ , ] e were flying our FRS SH-60B back from 

V/ Portland, Ore., to NAS North Island after 

a terrific weekend at an air show. The level of 
experience varied widely throughout the crew. I was the 
least experienced, a CAT I jaygee with only a few dozen 
hours in type. The other student was a CAT IA lieutenant 
commander with tons of hours in H-2s, making his transi- 
tion to the SH-60B. Our instructor was a cruise-experi- 
enced lieutenant with close to 1,000 hours in type. The 
aircrewman was a salty AW] (is there any other kind?) 
with more hours in helos than I had in the Navy. 

It was a fine, CAVU Sunday as we launched out of 
Portland. The leg down to Klammath Falls was notable 
only for the spectacular scenery. On landing, we had the 
AW 1 take care of servicing the helo while the three 
officers went in to get weather and file. I was going to be 
flying this leg and was looking forward to a few hours of 
stick time. I got the weather while the instructor filed our 
next leg to Fresno for me. We manned up and launched. 

When we got about 30 minutes out of Fresno, I flipped 
through the /FR Supplement, looking for the Fresno ANG 
base frequency. | discovered they didn’t operate on Sun- 
days. | asked the instructor if he was aware of this, and he 
shrugged his shoulders. I hailed the ANG guys, and they 
confirmed my suspicions. | asked if they knew any other 
place for us to get gas, and they told us the FBO was 
closed as well. 

After a few minutes of confusion and finger-pointing, 
we decided to head over the mountains to Monterey. After 
a quick call to ATC, we received our new VFR clearance 
and turned west. Our fuel was going to be close, but the 
weather was great. We had to be back that night so the 
helo could fly tomorrow morning. No sweat! 

As we eased over the mountains, the fuel state became 
our main concern. We were burning it more quickly than 
we had expected, and the cockpit grew quiet. The O-4 in 
the back kept his thoughts to himself, as did the AW1. 

The familiar sweep of Monterey Bay came into view. 
A thick layer of fog was rolling in off the water, and the 
coastline had already vanished in many places. We had 
flown into Monterey on our trip north, and I had been flying 

- on that leg as well. | remembered the airfield as being on 
the southeast side of the bay, and the fog was quickly 
socking in that area. To top it off, we couldn’t pick up the 
field’s NDB. 
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The instructor had been navigating over the mountains 
with Doppler and had the coordinates of the airport plugged 
into the system. On his tacnav display, the aircraft’s 
position indicator was directly over the airfield icon, and he 
told me to look below us for the airfield. We were at 4,000 
feet, and there was no fog below us. I could tell that we 
were at least 8 to 9 miles from where I knew the field was, 
yet the instructor insisted that we were over it and that I 
start a descent. We had lost radio contact with ATC 
because of the mountains, and we had no navaids. Here 
was a situation we hadn’t covered in aircrew training! 

I pointed out that we hadn’t had a good position for the 
tacnav system in well over an hour, and that Doppler was 
sure to drift. The instructor stuck to his guns about our 
current position. I was at the controls when I finally said to 
him, “You can jump out here if you want, but I’m going to 
go land at the airfield.” He said nothing, and I pressed on to 
where I knew the field to be. 
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Our fuel state was getting alarmingly low, but I decided 
to stick it out, hoping we would be on deck before we got a 
low-fuel light. As we pushed closer to the field, it looked as 
though the fog had beaten us to it. | was just about to look 
for a nice impromptu landing area when I saw a Cessna 
land on the 200 feet of runway that were still fog-free. I 
followed his lead, and upon descent found that the fog was 
, -aetually a scud layer. We ground-taxied toward the FBO, 
and the left low-fuel light came on as we turned onto the 
apron. An expeditious shutdown was followed quickly by 
four sighs of relief. 

Nobody said much as we walked into the FBO. The 
scud layer had rolled well inland now, and the field was 
IFR. The SH-60B doesn’t have an ILS, so with no preci- 
sion approach available, it seemed that we would have to 
spend the night in Monterey. I was looking forward to a 
thorough debrief over a cold one. 


When I returned from my head call, the O-4 and my 
instructor were standing in the flight planning room, talking - 
on the phone to the CDO back at the FRS. The AW! 
wasn’t around, so I began investigating where we could 
spend the night. I didn’t get far before the other two pilots 
walked over to me, sporting some serious looks. “Uh-oh, 
am I going to get it for disagreeing with the instructor back — 
there? They ought to be pinning an air medal on me for my 
bold decision!” 

“We need to get back to North Island tonight,” the 
instructor said. “The Ops O needs the bird for the Morning 
gotomorrow.* 

‘We know that the weather is crappy, but I’ve flown in 
worse, and we will be VFR as soon as we pass through 
four hundred feet,” the O-4 added. “If we have a problem, 
we can fly inland a few miles and put it down in a farmer’s | 
field. But if you don’t feel comfortable, we can spend the _ 
night here and dance in front of the Ops O tomorrow. You 
make the call.” 

J was at a loss for words. What did they want me to 
say? I knew we were prohibited from launching, but these 
guys obviously had a lot more experience than I and were 
willing to bend the rules to make the folks happy back at 
the squadron. I took the easy way out and said it was fine 
with me. 

We fueled and launched a half-hour later. I sat in the | 
back with the AW 1, who looked concerned as we climbed 
through the goo. It occurred to me that no one had asked 
for his input. We-were out of the scud at 400 feet and 
finished the last leg uneventfully. 

After we postflighted the helo and filled out a few 
MAFs, the instructor and the O-4 took me aside and 
pointed out that we had all agreed to what we had done, 
and that we should probably keep it quiet. Were they as 
disgusted with themselves as I was? 

The instructor never said anything to me about our 
flight, but he did track me down and buy me a beer at the 
FRS.Christmas party a few weeks later. I’m not sure if it 
was a bribe, a thank-you, or an apology. 

A few days later, the O-4, who was my class leader, 
asked to speak with me after a training lecture. He con- 
fessed that he felt bad about having launched in those 
conditions and said that he hoped I didn’t think that sort of 
thing was SOP in the fleet. I wish he had expressed that 
opinion when it counted, but I still blame myself for not 
doing the right thing. ==" 


Lt. Smith is VAQ-135’s intelligence officer. He was finishing up the 
SH-60B FRS when he was grounded for medical reasons. 
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by Lt. Ralph R. Smith, Ill * 


e were flying our FRS SH-60B back from 

Portland, Ore., to NAS North Island after 

a terrific weekend at an air show. The level of 
experience varied widely throughout the crew. I was the 
Jeast experienced, a CAT I jaygee with only a few dozen 
“hours in type. The other student was a CAT IA lieutenant 
commander with tons of hours in H-2s, making his transi- 
tion to the SH-60B. Our instructor was a cruise-experi- 
enced lieutenant with close to 1,000 hours in type. The 
airerewman was a salty AW] (is there any other kind?) 
with more hours in helos than | had in the Navy. 

It was a fine, CAVU Sunday as we launched out of 
Portland. The leg down to Klammath Falls was notable 
only for the spectacular scenery. On landing, we had the 
AW1 take care of servicing the helo while the three 
officers went in to get weather and file. I was going to be 
flying this teg and was looking forward to a few hours of 
stick time. I got the weather while the instructor filed our 
next leg to Fresno for me. We manned up and taunched. 

When we got about 30 minutes out of Fresno, | flipped 
_ through the /FR Supplement, looking for the Fresno ANG 

base frequency. | discovered they didn’t operate on Sun- 

days. I asked the instructor if he was aware of this, and he 

shrugged his shoulders. I hailed the ANG guys, and they 
_confirmed my suspicions. | asked if they knew any other 
place for us to get gas, and they told us the FBO was: 
closed as well. 

“ After a few minutes of confusion and finger-pointing, 
we decided to head over the mountains to Monterey. After 
a quick call to ATC, we received our new VFR clearance 
_ and turned west. Our fuel was going to be close, but the 

weather was great. We had to be back that night so the 
helo could fly tomorrow morning. No sw Yeat! 

As we eased over the mountains, the fuel state became 
our main concern. We were burning it more quickly than 
we had expected, and the cockpit grew quiet. The O-4 in 
the back kept his thoughts to himself, as did the AW1. . 

_ The familiar sweep of Monterey Bay came into view. 

A thick layer of fog was rolling in off the water, and the 

coastline had already vanished in many places. We had 

flown into Monterey on our trip north, and I had been flying 

- on that leg as well. | remembered the airfield as being on 
the southeast side of the bay, and the fog was quickly 
socking in that area. To top it off, we gouldn’t pick up the 
field’s NDB. 
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The instructor had been navigating over the mountains 
with Doppler and had the coordinates of the airport plugged 
into the system. On his tacnav display, the aircraft’s 
position indicator was directly over the airfield icon, and he 
told me to look below us for the airfield. We were at 4,000 
feet, and there was no fog below us. I could tell that we 
were at least 8 to 9 miles from where I knew the field was, 
yet the instructor insisted that we were over it and that I 
start a descent. We had lost radio contact with ATC 
because of the mountains, and we had no navaids. Here 
was a situation we hadn’t covered in aircrew training! 

I pointed out that we hadn’t had a good position for the 
tacnav system in well over an hour, and that Doppler was 
sure to drift. The instructor stuck to his guns about our 
current position. I was at the controls when I finally said to 
him, “You can jump out here if you want, but I’m going to 
go land at the airfield.” He said nothing, and I pressed on to 
where I knew the field to be. 
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Our fuel state was getting alarmingly low, but I decided 
to stick it out, hoping we would be on deck before we got a 
_ low-fuel light. As we pushed closer to the field, it looked as 
though the fog had beaten us to it. I was just about to look 
for a nice impromptu landing area when I saw a Cessna 
land on the 200 feet of runway that were still fog-free. I 
followed his lead, and upon descent found that the fog was 
actually a scud layer. We ground-taxied toward the FBO, 
and the left low-fuel light came on as we turned onto the 
apron. An expeditious shutdown was followed quickly by 
four sighs of relief. eo 

Nobody said much as we walked into the FBO. The 

scud layer had rolled well inland now, and the field was 
IFR. The SH-60B doesn’t have an ILS, so with no preci- 
sion approach available, it seemed that we would have to 
spend the night in Monterey. I was looking forward to a 
thorough debrief over a cold one. 


When I returned from my head call, the O-4 and my 
instructor were standing in the flight planning room, talking _ 
on the phone to the CDO back at the FRS. The AW! 
wasn’t around, so I began investigating where we could _ 
spend the night. I didn’t get far before the other two pilots 
walked over to me, sporting some serious looks. “Uh-oh, 
am I going to get it for disagreeing with the instructor back 
there? They ought to be pinning an air medal on me for my 
bold decision!” 

“We need to get back to North istond tonight,” the 
instructor said. “The Ops O needs the bird for the morning 
go tomorrow. * 

“We know that the weather is crappy, but I’ve flown in 
worse, and we will be VFR as soon as we pass through 
four hundred feet,” the O-4 added. “If we have a problem, 
we can fly inland a few miles and put it down ina farmer’s _ 
field. But if you don’t feel comfortable, we can spend the 
night here and dance in front of the Ops O tomorrow. You — 
make the call.” 

I was at a loss for words. What did they want me to 
say? I knew we were prohibited from launching, but these 
guys obviously had a lot more experience than I and were. 
willing to bend the rules to make the folks happy back at 
the squadron: I took the easy way out and said it was fine 
with me. 

We fueled and launched a half-hour tater I sat in the 
back with the AW 1, who looked concerned as we climbed 
through the goo. It occurred to me that no one had asked 
for his input. We-were out of the scud at 400 feet and 
finished the last leg uneventfully. 

After we postflighted the helo and filled out a few 
MAFs, the instructor and the O-4 took me aside and 
pointed out that we had all agreed to what we had done, 
and that we should probably keep it quiet. Were they as 
disgusted with themselves as I was? 

The instructor never said anything to me about our 
flight, but he did track me down and buy me a beer at the 
FRS Christmas party a few weeks later. I’m not sure if it 
was a bribe, a thank-you, or an apology. \ 

A few days later, the O-4, who was my class leader, 
asked to speak with me after a training lecture. He con- 
fessed that he felt bad about having launched in those 
conditions and said that he hoped I didn’t think that sort of 
thing was SOP in the fleet. I wish he had expressed that 
opinion when it counted, but I still blame myself for not 
doing the right thing. “== 


Lt. Smith is VAQ- 135’s intelligence officer. He was finishing up the 
SH-60B FRS when he was grounded’ for medical reasons. 
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You'll always have at least 
one good set of instruments, 
right? 


Wrong. | experienced 
“dual-piloted partial-panel” 
coming back to the ship, 
under a low ceiling, ona 
very dark night, and it was 
no fun. 


by Ltjg. Paul Desaulniers 


immediate tasking to launch on a surface 

surveillance and control (SSC) mission in 
our SH-60B. The ceiling was about 3,000 feet 
with unlimited visibility and forecast to stay that 
way. We flew 75 miles from home plate and 
quickly found our contact of interest. We 
orbited and were tasked to broaden our search 
for more contacts. 

As the pilot at the controls (right seat) for 
most of the mission, I wasn’t happy with my 
attitude indicator (AI) setting or pedal trim. 


[: the East China Sea, we had received 
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My AI did not compare favorably to that of 
the airborne tactical officer (ATO) or the 
horizon. I was constantly fighting an internal 
turn while my AI indicated straight and level, 
so I decided to make an in-flight Al adjust- 
ment. With the aircraft straight and level, nose 
on the horizon, and ball and turn needle 
centered, I adjusted it. This seemed to fix 
things for the moment. We pressed on with 
the mission but couldn’t find other contacts of 
interest. As night fell and the mission wrapped 
up, I was still uncomfortable with the informa- 








tion from my AI when compared to external 
cues. Also, the ceiling began to drop, requiring 
me to descend to stay below it. 

I was just about to swap controls with the 
HAC in the left seat so that he could get some 
stick time, when an AFCS-degraded caution 
light on the caution-advisory panel grabbed our 
attention. We handled the emergency but 
couldn’t reset the numerous associated failure 
cubes. We tried extensive troubleshooting with 
negative results and then determined that the 
ATO’s Al had failed. 

At 70 miles to the ship, I descended to 
1,000 feet to avoid IMC, which barely allowed 
us to maintain data link with homeplate. The 
crewman donned his NVGs to see if they 
made it any easier to fly. When our crewman 
reported back that it was too dark to see the 
water, we were committed to returning to the 
ship partial-panel and unaided. 

I hadn’t practiced partial-panel since flight 
school, but took comfort in the fact that I had 
those hours of training to fall back on. My AI 
still didn’t seem right, and with no outside 
reference, I had to concentrate on a turn 
needle-ball scan as the ceiling dropped farther. 
Because of weak pedal trim, the ball continued 
to wander off, forcing me to fight through 
some minor disorientation. The HAC backed 
up my scan and called out parameters, but the 
flying was still very challenging, to say the 
least. 

Focused on my instruments, I descended 
to 500 feet at about 10 miles out. The ship’s 
lights came into view, and the HAC relayed 
our relative position to the ship. I stuck with 
my instrument scan because it was too disori- 
enting for me to look up and align myself with 
the ship’s navigation lights. We lined up for an 
approach, then the ship decided to change 
course 180 degrees for better winds. After 
flying around for what seemed like forever, we 
received updated numbers and a green deck. 

We set up for the approach using small 
increments on the turn needle. It was hard to 
relax and descend, because the ship was still 
too far away to go visual. The HAC coaxed 
me down, but as I looked out to pick up the 
deck environment, I felt high and fast. I 
remembered the eternal words of instructors 


everywhere: “Wave off a bad approach early.” 
I did. 

As I pulled power and banked the aircraft, 
I was looking at a sea of black. Having 
transitioned from an instrument scan to a visual 
scan and back again, I looked down, desper- 
ately trying to regain my partial-panel scan. I 
remembered how difficult it was to fly partial- 
panel in flight school when the instructor failed 
the AI, rather than covering it, because the AI 
is the hub of a normal instrument scan. It was 
hard to drop the AI out of my scan and focus 
on partial-panel. 

During the first few seconds after 
waveoff, regaining my air speed on a partial- 
panel scan provided yet another challenge. We 
were climbing through 300 feet when I instinc- 
tively nosed the aircraft over. I remember 
hearing the HAC say, “Power, power, alti- 
tude!” Up to that point, | had responded well 
to all corrections he had called out to me. 
However, at that moment, I failed to heed his 
sage advice. Fortunately, the HAC maintained 
his instrument scan during my transition to a 
visual scan. When I did not immediately 
respond to his challenge, he took the controls 
and we climbed out of danger. We leveled off 
on downwind, with me backing up the HAC’s 
scan. After a few moments, the HAC trans- 
ferred the controls back to me. 

With 800 pounds of gas remaining, we had 
to make it happen. On this approach, we 
slowly but surely flew down the glide slope, 
transitioned to visual for a smooth landing, and 
shut down. Ahh! 

At some point, I’m sure the HAC would 
have felt more comfortable taking the controls 
and flying partial-panel himself, but he didn’t. 
He had confidence I’d bring the crew home 
safe. His actions showed me a lot about 
leadership in the cockpit and crew coordina- ° 
tion. I also learned a lot about my abilities and 
limitations as a pilot, and how to be a good 
aircraft commander when the going gets tough. 

Troubleshooters found a failed ATO AI, as 
well as a burned-out electronic amplifier that 
failed one of the compass-system flux valves. 
No wonder we had so much trouble with our 
instruments. "9" 

Ltjg. Desaulniers flies with HSL-43’s Det. 8. 
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by Lt. Ben Hewlet 


€ were in the middle of our work-up 

schedule. With an at-sea period and 

Fallon under my belt, I was back 
doing FCLPs in the S-3, preparing for FleetEx. 
The typical, night-bounce period was over to El 
Centro and then back to North Island. As 
usual, when we got closer to deployment, the 
FCLP crunch began, and we started filling the 
jets with pilots, rather than the usual pilot-NFO 
combo. 

After a quick hop to El Centro in the back 
of the Hoover, I got out and waited my turn in 
the LSO shack, watching my compatriots 
bounce around the pattern. Finally, it was my 
turn to hop in. I was supposed to “stuff,” 
bounce and head back to North Island. The 
right-seater (a pilot) climbed out and waited for 
his ride in the LSO shack. The previous pilot 
hopped over into the right seat. I promptly 
filled the left seat after making sure the back 
seats were still secured. 


The dominoes began to fall. Rushing 
through the takeoff checks didn’t help, be- 
cause tower told us to hold short—the pattern 
was full of Hoovers and Hornets. We decided 
to keep the APU running while we sat on the 
hot tarmac behind the hold-short line, promising 
ourselves that we wouldn’t forget to shut it 
down before takeoff. When we got clearance 
for an immediate takeoff, we hurried on to the 
runway to take off in the small window the 
tower had cleared for us. We ran up the 
engines to MRT, rolled down the runway and 
lifted off. At rotation speed, the LSO reported 
that he had heard a loud thump as we passed 
the LSO shack. He thought it sounded like a 
blown tire. We turned downwind with the gear 
down and asked tower to elevate so we could 
“delta easy” and sort out the options. 

The pilot in the right seat and I began to 
discuss some solutions to the problem. I hadn’t 
noticed anything unusual about the aircraft as 
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we rolled down the runway. Should we set it 
down right there in El Centro or fly dirty back 
to North Island? We opted for the latter, told 
the LSO and tower, then headed west to North 
Island as fast as a dirty S-3 could fly. 

Shortly after leaving El Centro’s airspace, 
we realized that the APU was still running. 
Oops! We’d missed it and had taken off 
without completing the takeoff checks. The 
thump was probably the APU exhaust being 
ingested into the No. 1 engine. Without a visual 
confirmation, we decided to stick with the 
game plan and take an arrested landing back at 
North Island for a possible blown tire. 

The flight back was very slow, and we had 
time to discuss what had happened. The pilot 
in the right seat broke out the PCL, and we 
went through the arrested-landing checklist, 
discussing contingencies. We requested a 
visual straight-in to runway 36 for an arrested 
landing and dropped our tailhook. Tower told 


us we were cleared to land, and crash crews 
were standing by. As we turned final, I could 
see the blinking dots of the arresting gear on 
both sides of the runway. I aimed to set the jet 
down no more than 1,000 feet in front of the 
gear. Because of the short final, I found 
myself high and fast as I approached the 
runway. On touchdown, I went to idle, popped 
the boards, and waited for the hook to catch 
as the jet rolled toward the arresting gear. 

And I waited. 

And waited. Hook skip! The jet was 
rolling out normally. I knew instantly I didn’t 
have a blown tire, so | applied the brakes to 
begin a normal landing rollout. I got an anti- 
skid failure, with an associated master-caution 
light flashing in my face. The brakes didn’t 
respond at all. The pilot in the right seat 
confirmed that the anti-skid light was illumi- 
nated, and I reached down to switch the 
three-position brake switch out of “anti-skid” 


continued on page 30 
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by Lt. Chris Petrock 
8 brief NORDO procedures before 






every flight. Sure, many of us have had 
an amplifier give out mid-flight so that 
we were unable to transmit, but in this age of 
two radios and state-of-the-art equipment, what 
are the odds of going completely NORDO in 
the cockpit? Higherthan I would have ex- 
pected. 

“Three Oh One’s airborne,” | called, as | 
launched into the darkness. Instead of the 
expected acknowledgment from departure, | 
got no response. I repeated my message. 
Again, dead silence. This time, however, I 
noticed the lack of a sidetone when I keyed the 
radio. 

“Can anyong hear me?” | asked on our 
tactical frequency. “OK,” I thought, “one of my 
comm cords must have come loose on the cat 
shot. I'll just wait until I’m safely away from 
the water and start checking my connections.” 

| switched my squawk to 7600 and dorined 
my NVGs as I passed 3,000 feet. | continued 
checking in, on the off chance that I was 
actually transmitting. After leveling off over- 
head the ship at our pre-briefed rendezvous 
altitude, | began troubleshooting. Disconnecting 
and re-connecting all of my comm cords, 
turning both radios off and back on, and 
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initiating a BIT of the comm system, didn’t fix 
the problem. After pushing and prying the 
hose connection between the seat pan and the 
seat pad with no success, I knew | was 
destined for a night of silence. 

I patiently waited for my first playmate to 
arrive overhead. When he did, I feverishly 
flashed my external lights. He returned the 
flashes, joined to the inside of the turn, and 
secured his strobes, signaling that he had 
assumed the lead. “OK, now what?” | 
wondered. We continued to orbit until our two 
remaining wingmen joined. I could see on the 
NVGs that Dash | was the last plane to join. 
As I expected, he stayed on the inside of the 
turn while the plane that I had originally joined 
on slid to the outside. After Dash 3 and 4 
departed, | assumed we would remain over- 
head until the end of the cycle or proceed to 
1 gas. 


the tanker for our frag 


Seed gi 

Surprisingly, my lead started to descend. 
When I saw a quick squirt out of his fuel 
dumps, | figured that we must be headed for 
an immediate recovery. | began warily 
dumping gas, because | didn’t want to dump 
all the way down to max trap right away in 


case of some unforeseen delay. 
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| feverishly flashed my external 
lights. ..“OK, now what?” | wondered. 


The descent was uncomfortably quiet, and 
I soon figured out why. Leveling off at 1,200 
feet, I noticed that the altitude displayed in my 
HUD was flashing. Since I had no aural 
warnings in my headset, I had never heard my 
radar altimeter go off passing 5,000 feet (I had 
neglected to roll the bug down during the 
descent and did not notice the red light illumi- 
nate). When we were established on what I 
assumed to be a final approach course, | 
resumed dumping fuel down to max trap. 

At 10 miles from the ship, my lead flashed 
his lights a couple times and we proceeded to 
drop the gear and go to half flaps (per squadron 
SOP). I selected the ILS and my lead took the 
ACLS needles. The ship came into view inside 
of six miles, and the tip over was uneventful. 
Just outside three-quarters of a mile, my lead 
added power and climbed while I was given a 
long shot of cut lights for my “roger ball.” I 
transitioned to full flaps and flew my best 
approach, knowing that paddles would be 
unable to give me any line-up calls. In close, | 
was given a subsequent quick burst of cut lights 
for a “power” call and rolled out into the 2- 
wire, ending my ordeal. 
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I learned several lessons from this experi- 
ence. First, regardless of what aircraft you're 
flying, never assume that a complete NORDO 
situation can’t happen to you. (By the way, 
mine was caused by a loose, seat-pan connec- 
tion.) 

Second, especially at night when signals 
are difficult to pass, thoroughly brief all contin- 
gencies (shuffling flight members, passing the 
lead, tanking, and planned recovery time) so 
everyone’s on the same sheet of music. 

Next, I could have used my PRC-112 to 
pass information on guard. I didn’t think about 
this tactic until we had started our descent to 
the ship, by which time I had my hands full just 
flying formation. I should have pulled the radio 
out overhead mother while waiting for someone 
to join. Also, as'we all know, it takes a few 
seconds to transition from flying formation to 
flying the ball. On a clear night, with the ship in : 
plain view, earlier is better than later when 
detaching a NORDO wingman. 

Finally, never get so involved in the process 
that you break habit patterns (such as radar- 
altimeter discipline). NORDO is a legitimate 
emergency and should be treated as such. 3 
Lt. Petrock flies with VFA-136 
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by Lt. Andy Collier 


uring my first at-sea period (a 
good-deal, 56-day, WestPac 
“deployment”), I took turns standing 
duty as the air-wing safety officer. This watch 
rotates among the squadron safety officers; I had 
it every eighth day. Every time it was my turn, 
there were no flight ops, because we were either 
in port, or it was a rare no-fly day. 

The next time it was my turn, I got up and 
donned a flight-deck jersey instead of my flight 
suit. I headed to the ready room to get a cup of 
coffee and peruse the message board while the 
first briefs of the day were going on. I also glanced 
at the air plan to note the timing of the FOD 
walkdowns. I saw that flight ops were scheduled 
to continue until long past midnight. I noted with 
satisfaction that my squadron was aiso FOD-god 
for the day, which meant we were in charge of 
organizing the FOD walkdowns for the air wing. 
That meant there would be lots of familiar faces at 
the walkdowns. 
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Crews walked for the first event. 1 grabbed 
my float coat and cranial and headed up on the 
roof to begin my day as safety observer. I 
wondered whether I was going to contribute to 
safety or just be one more person in the way on 
the deck. After all, most of these folks were up 
on deck long before my first brief and were still 
there long after I finished mid-rats, day in and day 
out, in all kinds of weather. What could I possibly 
tell them? 

I started by checking in with the handler and 
flight-deck control. The handler briefly described 
the day’s operations and emphasized the impor- 
tance of keeping unnecessary people off the 
deck. He must have been reading my mind. Next, 
I did the J.O. workout and climbed all those 
ladders up to the 09 level to drop in on the air 
boss in pri-fly to see if he had any passdown or 
words of wisdom for me. The boss reminded me 
to keep my eyes open and my head on a swivel. 

So out I went into that most dangerous and 
unnatural environment: the flight deck during 
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cyclic ops. In a float-coat and cranial. No helmet, 
SV-2 and nav bag. No strapping in. Just me with a 
big deer-in-the-headlights look, playing on the 
freeway during rush hour—and rush hour happened 
here every 1+15. 

It was a long, rainy day. We were in the Gulf of 
Thailand on a joint exercise, so it would have been 
hot, even without all the jet engines turning. When it 
wasn’t raining, the humidity was worse than the 
hottest summer day in Pensacola. By the time the 
last fixed-wing recovery was complete at 0130, I’d 
been pounding the steel since 0900, and my feet 
hurt worse than I thought possible. 

I'd learned a few things, so I sat in my state- 
room late at night to record them. 

First, empty your pockets. Of everything, not 
just the obvious spare change and keys, every time 
you go up on the deck. Leave it in your stateroom, 
your mailbox, your ready room chair, the SDO desk, 
anywhere but on the flight deck. Things fall out of 
pockets, always have and always will. 

Next, always, always keep your head ona 
swivel. Make sure the maintainers and shooters on 
the deck do the same thing. After being on the deck 
during one or two fly days, it becomes too easy to 
get used to the tempo and relax. Those guys in float 
coats up there every day get tired and distracted, 
too. 

Always take the route to the jet that minimizes 
the amount of flight deck you have to cross. And if 
you ever get to be air-wing safety duty officer, 
make sure you use a cranial with a head set and a 
mouse from either ship’s safety or UHF repair. 
Having a mouse on the flight deck is like turning on 
the lights in a dark room. The added situational 
awareness helped me be part of the safety solution, 
rather than one more clueless observer getting in 
the way and being part of the problem. 

FOD walkdowns are extremely important. Not 
only do you prevent losing engines and get a breath 
of fresh air and some sunshine, you can let the 
maintainers in your squadron see you up there. You 
can inspire them by showing them you care about 
the airplanes and FOD. They notice if you are 
there. And they notice if you aren’t there. It may 
not seem like much to you, but they notice. 

Always wear your personal protective equip- 
ment. Always wear double hearing protection. 
Always make sure that your harness is zipped and 
cinched, your SV-2 is zipped and attached, and that 
you wear your visor down (preferably the sun viscr 


during the day and the clear visor at night, not 
the other way around). Notice if your plane 
captain, troubleshooters and maintainers are 
wearing their PPE correctly. 

During the rain, the line guys had their rain 
gear on. I noticed one PC who appeared to be 
wearing his float coat under his rain coat. That 
didn’t seem to be the optimal way to wear a float 
coat, and | pointed that out to the young PC. 
When I grabbed his shoulder to get his attention 
over the noise of the turning jet, I could tell that 
he had forgotten his float coat entirely. Looking 
embarrassed, he scrambled below to find it. 

Never think, “They can’t possibly be that 
dumb” when watching an unsafe situation 
develop. Jump in and stop it when you sce the 
links of the chain building. I watched a Hawkeye 
taxiing off elevator 4 and forward over the 
arresting wire on its way to cat 3. The nose- 
wheel straddled the No. 3 arresting wire and 
went out of detent. As the Hawkeye added 
power to get over the wire, the nosewheel ended 
up just sliding down the wire. So the yellowshirt 
called a couple of blueshirts to put a tow bar on 
the nosewheel and use it as a lever to rotate it 
back into the nosewheel steering detent. So what 
did the blueshirts do? They attached the towbar 
to the aft part of the nosewheel, requiring them 
to lever the tow bar toward the prop arc to get 
the nosewheel back into detent. When I saw the 
squadron flight-deck chief holding onto the float 
coats of the blueshirts to keep them from getting 
sucked into the prop arc, I couldn’t stand it 
anymore and intervened. They were just too 
close to slicing and dicing a couple of blueshirts. 
I don’t want to call anyone “dumb,” but after 10 
or 12 hours on deck in the blistering heat with the 
air boss, the bosun and the chief yelling at you, 
anyone can do things that seem stupid. The 
blueshirts reattached the tow bar to the forward 
part of the nose gear, wedged it back into detent, 
and the aircraft launched without further inci- 
dent. 

Mostly I tried to stay out of the way. It’s a 
fast-paced world on the flight deck, one that we 
aviators aren’t used to unless we are strapped in 
and taxiing toward the cat. Not getting used to it 
is good, because it keeps us from being too com- 
fortable up there. == 
Lt. Collier flies with VAQ —136 
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The flight schedule offered a training 

_S &, flight in which we were to do basic 
formation work, section approaches over the 
water, cruise maneuvering and a little tac form. 
After about a month with little flying at 
Whidbey Island, we deployed to Incirlik. We 
were just getting back in the saddle with our 
first flight in the local area. We were Dash 2 of 
a section of Prowlers, and, with the exception 
of one crew member, three of us had flown 
extensively as a crew in support of Operation 
Allied Force two months prior. The brief was 
according to NATOPS, but it didn’t cover 
ACM training rules. This omission would haunt 
us. 

We did our crew brief, emphasizing 
operational risk management (ORM) because 
we hadn’t yet flown in the area, and one of our 
crew members (ECMO 1) was new. We knew 
we had to walk before we ran; we needed to 
familiarize ourselves with local area procedures 
and gradually get aggressive. 

The flight to the practice area was un- 
eventful, and we knocked out the practice 
approaches at altitude (the hard deck was at 
5,000 feet). We began our cruise maneuvering, 
then things started to go awry. 

We were just getting comfortable with the 
G’s through a few warm-up maneuvers. Our 
pilot was very smooth on the controls, and we 
were having fun flying around in the clear 
weather (a pleasure after months of clag at 
Whidbey). The lead pilot began a barrel roll at 
approximately 10,000 feet and lost sight of us 
off his right side. Distracted by trying to regain 
sight of us, he delayed his pull once “over the 
top” and floated, inverted, to 13,000 feet and 
270 KIAS. The delay at the top of the maneu- 
ver resulted in a delayed application of roll. He 
finally ended up nose low and losing altitude 
fast. Being a good wingman, our pilot followed. 
When I looked at our attitude passing 5,000 
feet, we were 60 degrees nose low, 45 degrees 
angle of bank, and 500 KIAS. “Watch your 
nose,” I piped up on the ICS. 


[ , was a beautiful day in southern Turkey. 


Aggressively pulling for the recovery, we 
bottomed out at approximately 1,800 feet 
(that’s 3,200 feet below the deck, for the 
English majors), with our radalt blaring. After 
wiping the sweat off our brows, we sheep- 
ishly completed the rest of our maneuvers. 

Our extensive debrief produced several 
lessons. First, conduct the right briefs before 
walking to the jet. Even though we weren’t 
doing any type of ACM, we should have 
briefed the training rules, which emphasize 
knock-it-off calls, hard and soft decks, and 
weather criteria for maneuvering flights. 

Second, if the situation starts to degener- 
ate, anyone in the flight can call, “Knock it 
off’ on the ICS or UHF. My warning about 
attitude was the only comm during this fiasco. 
Nobody said anything over the UHF. Al- 
though everyone was well aware of the 
danger (as evidenced by the comments during 
the debrief), no one was aggressive enough to 
speak up. 

Third, use ORM. How frequent and how 
hard were your recent sorties? To a fighter 
guy, basic section work is second nature. In 
Prowlers, with some squadrons having only 
one flyable jet for long periods, formation 
basics can become fuzzy. Is your cockpit 
ready for a challenging, section-maneuvering 
mission? On this day, it would have been 
wiser to crawl (and work as a single through 
basic aerobatic maneuvers) before walking or 
running. 

Make sure you brief dive recovery, 10- 
degree and 50-percent rules, and the ACM 
training rules before low-level maneuvers 
(even though the soft deck is supposed to 
keep you away from the low-level environ- 
ment). 

Finally, exceeding your personal comfort 
level (and that of the crew) should be enough 
to warrant a knock-it-off call. Don’t let safety 
take a backseat, even if you’re in the 
backseat. =” 


Lt. Lucas flies with VAQ-134 
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t started with typical Oceana summer 
«ee namely, beautiful. We were sched- 


ride for the pilot. The first part went 
) Be prrcointy and we prepared for the meat of thes 
PYatter syllabus, the butterfly setup. The fight went 
ll for the first couple turns with my pilot, who 
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the horizon: We were now passing 2,000 feet. 


Again, f asked the pilot if he had control of the re rary rt alae ia! 
airéfaft, this time ina more forceful tone. No YUU Valds | 
response, 
With thé nose 25 degrees from the horizon, 
a the nosé Sliced left yet again. By now, Pd-seen 
enough. We had now departed three times 
below 5,000 fe the:pilot was not talking to 
me. I reachiééedown for the lower ejection 
handle with both hands, sat back into thew 





~« ejection position, and prepared ferthe Martin- pea i RE: 
‘ — SFO oil ee 
ee" Baker express. - 
“One last time, in an extremely urgent tone, | 
== asked the pilot to tellme if he had controtof the 
eee ae aircraft. Just b ould have pulled the 
aa * ee handle oaeno0 text) the pilot finally da 
- : } responded that he had control of the jet. I Ltjg. Angelene Lomax, 
mie watched the altimeter bottom out at 600 feet public affairs officer, HSL-43 
AGL and then begin to climb. The harrowing trip LCdr. Todd Abler, VAQ-131 
from 5,000 feette600 feet took less than | 1 Pat Nichols and Ron Westlake, 
seconds. It wasn’t until we were safely climbing public affairs office, NAS Pensacola 


past 10,000 feet that I was able to pry my PHC Mahlon Miller, Fleet Imaging 
fingers fe@iRP Ejection handle. Command, Pacific 

I later found out that the pilot knocked off 
othe engagement after a caution/adwiSory light 


rollupright to Epes the problem, he did On Our Web Site 


Sdapattuse. SiniGh sen! s off «6 the A year’s worth of back issues 
ast the stall-limit angle-of-attack “Brownshoes in Action” archive 
y caused the subsequent Gouge on submitting articles and photos 
: Posters to download or order by mail 
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“Suspicion Becomes Reality” 


continued from page 20 


and into “normal brake.” However, I inadvert- 


ently pushed the switch all the way into the 


emergency-brake position. The brake-selector 


valve pulsed as it switched to emergency 


brakes, and I immediately heard aloud thump _ 
on the right side of the jet. The aircraft began 
to pull right. Now I did have a blown tire, and 
as the aircraft slowed through 100 knots, the 


pull to the right required almost a full boot of 


left rudder to keep the aircraft on the runway. — | 


With less and less wind over the rudder, the 
aircraft neared the right edge of the runway, 
and I could see the long-field, arresting-gear 
battery approaching the nose of the aircraft. 

The thought of exiting the aircraft through 
the roof crossed my mind. With full, left- 
rudder, I couldn’t engage nosewheel steering. 
Faced with hitting the arresting battery, I gave 
the aircraft one more hard kick of the left- 
rudder pedal. The aircraft turned hard to the 
left. The right wingtip narrowly missed the 
runway and the long-field arresting wire. The 
bird crossed back over to the left side of the 
runway at about a 30-degree angle, and the 
hook engaged the long field gear, pulling us to 
a stop after we left the runway and came to 
rest in the dirt. 

The next few hours were filled with blood 
tests and personal histories. The resilient S-3 
engines survived the ordeal without FOD 
damage, and the overall damage to the aircraft 
fell below the Class-Charlie cutoff. The 
realization of how close we’d come to wreck- 
ing the jet and killing ourselves set in during 
the next few days. 





Ges When you have a non-standard crew— 
_ especially when a pilot is in the seat where an 
NFO usually sits—the risks have increased, 
and you must be on your best game. 

Live and die by your checklists. Some of 
them, done incorrectly, can kill you, and the 
takeoff checklist is one of them. 

When other aircraft are nearby and when 
time permits, always get a visual inspection 

_from another aircraft. Doing that would have 
prevented me from losing all that blood at the 
hands of the flight doc late one night. It also 
would have kept me from getting behind on my 
FCLP requirements. 

Know your aircraft’s history. This aircraft 
had had several anti-skid failures in the weeks 
before my flight. 

Finally, once you’ve made a decision, 
follow through with it. Even though we had 

' decided that the aircraft probably didn’t have a 
blown tire, we elected to leave the gear down 
and take an arrested landing anyway because 
of the uncertainty. We completed the arrested- 
landing checklist, but we didn’t execute the 
“landing with a main wheel blown” emergency 
procedure. The first step of this procedure is 
“brake selector switch — anti-skid off.” 

A lot of things could have prevented this 
wild ride. They boil down to good crew 
coordination and good decisions in the cockpit. 
I'll fly smarter tomorrow. = 
Lt. Hewlett is an LSO with VS-33 
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* Implement controls 
* Supervise (watch for changes) 


The back of the card on the left lists the four 
principles of ORM. The back of the card on the 
right defines “probability” and “severity.” 








more task before strapping on the 
jet. We recently analyzed this 
problem and developed a simple 
way to stay focused before, during 
and after the pre-flight briefs. 

At least one half-hour before 
brief time, aircrew shed their 
patches, just like they would before 
a combat mission. When the 
patches come off, every member of 
the squadron knows the aircrew are 
in their aviation zone; nobody should 
bother them about paperwork or hit 
them with a last-minute assignment. 
It is all about flying at that point. 

We’ ve found it to be an effec- 
tive way to keep our aircrew 
focused on being combat aviators. 
It’s helped us compartmentalize, and 
the whole squadron has ownership 
of this concept. 

We also have placed more 
focus on the crew concept of 
briefing. From O-5 to O-2, every 
member of the crew takes some 
responsibility in preparing for the 
flight. This lets the commanders and 
lieutenant commanders bring more 
corporate knowledge to every brief. 
They have been able to spend more 
time teaching and sharing ideas 





about tactics, things you can’t get 
from a book. With more people 
preparing for the flight, it takes less 


i! tig. Dwight Clemons time for the administrative portion to be 


completed. This allows more time for the crew 


photo by Peter Mersky 
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aval aviators have two types of jobs: to spend on designing a better training mission 

the flying job, which we all enjoy, and with better practice scenarios. /For more on 

the ever-present ground job, which preflight compartmentalization, see ‘Is the 
seems to demand most of our attention. Too Skipper in His Box, Yet?” in the May 


often, questions about paperwork interrupt flight issue—Ed.] “* 
briefs. After the brief, we dash to complete one _Ltjg. Clemons flies with VAQ-136. 
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AIRCRAFT SQUADRON DATE 


CH-46E HMM-2650 2/09/00 0 
Sea Knight had an in-flight fire in a DLQ pattern and recovered aboard ship. 
Downgraded to Class B. ; 





F-14A VF-101 06/18/00 2 
Aircraft crashed into the ground during a flight demonstration. 
HMH-464 06/21/00 1 


Landing gear collapsed on an airframe mech who was working on the port MLG. 


AV-8B VMA-211 06/21/00 0 
The pilot ejected because of engine problems and the aircraft crashed into the ground. 


F-14A VF-211 06/23/00 0 
The aircraft crashed into the sea after cat launch. 


FA-18D VMFA(AW)-533 07/07/00 0 
The aircraft departed controlled flight and crashed into water. 


T-38A NAVTESTPILOTSCH 07/11/00 2 
The aircraft crashed on the approach end of the runway. 


EA-6B VAQ-129 07/12/00 1 
_ The driver was fatally injured when a tow tractor ran into a parked aircraft. 

















HS-5 07/14/00 0 
VFA-131 


manned Hornet rolled across the flight deck, collided with and crushed the aft 












07/26/00 0 
ashed en route to a divert field. 










COMMAND No. RATE No. RATE VPU-2 06/30/00 2,1 
VFA-147 07/12/00 38,000 9 
MARI 1 , 

eae a ; oo : a VFA-146 07/17/00 62,000 15 
VFA-113 05/26/00 112,600 26 

8 2.75 13. 4.29 
4 VAQ-132 07/05/00 
HS-10 (06/15/00 














